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ROSENBERGS: A CAUSE CELEBRE 

The see-sawing back and forth of the Rosenberg 
espionage case, with another stay of execution granted 
on June 17, is a tribute to the exhaustive legal remedies 
afforded by the American system of law. But it has 
also made an intelligent following of the case a full- 
time job. Perhaps a recapitulation of the main facts 
will be of help. 

The case centers around two New Yorkers: Julius 
Rosenberg, an electrical engineer, 32 years old when 
convicted, and his wife Ethel, three years his senior, 
the parents of two boys, Michael (then 8) and Robert 
(then 4). On March 29, 1951, the Rosenbergs and 
Morton Sobell, an electronics expert (then 34), were 
found guilty by a N. Y. jury of having served as atomic 
espionage agents for Russia during World War II. 
The leading witnesses against them were David Green- 
glass ( brother of Mrs. Rosenberg), who had pleaded 
guilty, and Harry Gold, who had been trapped by 
the FBI a year earlier, and had confessed. 

The N. Y. jury, in finding the Rosenbergs guilty 
under the 1917 Espionage Act, was aware that the 
maximum penalty was death. It did not recommend 
leniency. But neither did it recommend the death 
penalty which Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman im- 
posed on May 6, 1951—the first such penalty under 
the 1917 act. On Feb. 26, 1952 Judges Jerome Frank, 
Thomas Swan and Harrie Chase of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York unanimously upheld 
both the conviction and the death sentence. On June 
15-last week—the U. S. Supreme Court for the fourth 
time refused to review the case. On Feb. 11, President 
Eisenhower had refused to commute the sentence. 

Then why did Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas on June 17, just 36 hours before the Rosen- 
bergs were to die in Sing Sing, grant an indefinite 
stay and send the case back to the N. Y. Federal Dis- 


| trict Court? His reason was that two keen, unauth- 


orized lawyers had presented to him what looked like 
a serious argument for hearing their new brief. They 
argued: 1) that Section 10 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, for the death penalty in atomic espionage, 
requires a recommendation to that effect by the jury, 
as it does (U. S. Code, Title 42, 1810 [A]) and 2) that 
this law supersedes the 1917 Espionage Act. Some of 
the evidence of espionage postdated 1946. 

No sooner had Justice Douglas granted his stay, 
however, than U. S. Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell applied to Chief Justice Vinson to convene the 


_ court in special term (it had recessed for the sum- 
mer) with the plea that it reaffirm its ruling of two 
_ days earlier, when it refused to stay the execution. 


The Chief Justice agreed; the court met on Thursday 


hoon, June 18. 


Government counsel argued that since the overt 
acts antedated the 1946 law and were not confined to 


atomic espionage, the prosecution could not have 


tested on that law. After six hours of argument and 
deliberation, the court adjourned until Friday—still 
in time to nullify the Douglas stay. 
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The so-called Bricker amendment 

When Sen. John W. Bricker proposed his second 
version of a constitutional amendment (Senate Joint 
Resolution 1) to curtail the treaty power of the Execu- 
tive, 63 Senators joined him as co-sponsors. Before 
a Judiciary subcommittee began hearings, another 
resolution on the same subject was introduced, with- 
out co-sponsors, by Sen. Arthur V. Watkins on behalf 
of elements of the American Bar Association and 
designated S.J.R. 43. The 13 public hearings on the 
two resolutions, held between Feb. 18 and Apr. 11 
and recorded in 1,267 printed pages, were devoted 
almost entirely to the Bricker proposal. The hearings, 
however, were dominated by ABA supporters of S.J.R. 
43, who seemed to be using Senator Bricker as a 
stalking horse. The extent of their success was revealed 
on June 15, when the Senate Judiciary Committee 
favorably reported a resolution on constitutional 
amendment to the Senate. Four-fifths of it was in the 
words of the Watkins resolution, making it consider- 
ably more restrictive than the original S.J.R. 1. In 
one of the few formal criticisms of S.J.R. 43, Attorney- 
General Brownell charged that “S.J.R. 43 would go 
even further . . .”; “the ABA addition would super- 
impose a major change .. .”; “the ABA proposal would 
therefore appear to be more disruptive . . .”; “S.J.R. 
43 particularly would seriously alter the existing bal- 
ance of Federal-State relations.” Surely many of the 
63 co-sponsors of the original S.J.R. 1 will want to 
reconsider their position in the light of these arguments 
of the Administration. The fact that Senator Bricker 
is satisfied with the “new version” of S.J.R. 1 should 
not impress them. After all, he has been “satisfied” 
with two versions subsequently rejected. 


..- taken over by the nationalists 

Senator Bricker, who frequently protested that his 
resolution was not anti-UN, has lost control of the 
compaign to Frank E. Holman, past president of ABA 
and chief sponsor of S.J.R. 43. Mr. Holman has enlisted 
the aid of the well-financed Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government to bring pressure on uncommitted 
Senators. Already Dr. Edward A. Rumely’s committee 
is flooding the country with charges that “internation- 
alist forces have undermined the basic rights of Amer- 
ican citizens through treaty making power overriding 
the Constitution.” Committed as well as uncommitted 
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Senators will see this movement for what it is, now 
that Dr. Rumely has begun to build up the pressure. 


Einstein defies Congress 

When a genius like Albert Einstein defies convention 
by not wearing socks, or even uses a $1,500 check as 
a bookmark and then proceeds to lose the book, he 
does nobody any great harm. But when he urges de- 
fiance upon witnesses before congressional investi- 
gating committees, he is encouraging civil disorder. 
The Nobel prize-winner’s May 16 letter to William 
Frauenglass (N. Y. high-school teacher who had 
refused to testify before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee), published in the N. Y. Times for 
June 12, bears all the marks of political innocence. 
“It is shameful,” he wrote, “for a blameless citizen to 
submit to such an inquisition.” On what grounds did 
the Princetonian assume Mr. Frauenglass to be inno- 
cent? Moreover, after having originally urged “intel- 
lectuals” not to invoke the Fifth Amendment (now 
presuming his correspondent to be an “intellectual”), 
he consented to Mr. Frauenglass’ request that this 
suggestion be deleted before publishing the letter. 
Einstein walked right into a trap: the commie line, 
of course, is to portray Communists as persecuted 
dissenters standing on their constitutional rights. So 
the genius let himself become a dupe of the very 
people who, if they ever gained power in this country, 
would throttle the free pursuit of science. On two 
grounds, in our opinion, Dr. Einstein was dead wrong. 
First, since congressional committees have a right. to 
interrogate witnesses, the latter have a duty to testify. 
Secondly, the proper way to counteract abuses of the 
power of Congress to investigate is to speak up before 
the committees against such abuses, as some witnesses 
have done very effectively. 


Peace over steel 

If every peaceful agreement between labor and 
management (provided it does not cost the consumers 
too much) is a source of general satisfaction, the 
public must feel especially pleased with the contract 
signed on June 12 by the United Steelworkers and 
the major producers of steel. Only a year ago the 
same parties went through an eight-week strike that 
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raised doubts about the capacity of free labor and 
management to conduct their own affairs. Now the 
steel settlement, hard on the heels of friendly negotia. 
tions in autos, presages a generally quiet, constructive 
year in industrial relations. The new steel contract 
provides for a wage hike of 8% cents an hour, plus 
another half-cent in fringe benefits. This will cost 
most of the companies nothing at all, since they intend 
to pass the wage increase along in the shape of higher 
prices. The industry is convinced that its customers 
have not been paying enough for steel and would have 
raised prices whether or not it increased wages. Actu- 


ally, by boosting the price of “extras”—special charges | 
for producing steel according to the customer’s speci- | 
fications—most of the big firms have already added | 


more than $2 a ton to the cost of steel since the Presi- 
dent ended price contruls. Now the trade expects a 
hike of $4 or $5 a ton. There is a good chance that 
these increases will never reach the ultimate cop. 
sumer, but will be absorbed by the steel-using indus. 
tries. In that event firms like General Motors, with 
higher profit margins than prevail in the steel industry, 





mer 





will help pay the wage increase of the steelworkers 
; 
House vote on reciprocal trade 
On the afternoon of June 15, the GOP majority in 
the House, abetted by a handful of high-tariff Demo- 
crats, ratified the compromise which President Eiser- 
hower had made with Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R, 
Pa.) to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for one year. It was a depressing performance. At the 
President’s request, Mr. Simpson had withdrawn a bil 
that would have eviscerated the program under which, 
for two decades, this free-enterprise nation has tried 
to open the clogged channels of international trade. 
In return, Mr. Eisenhower was obliged to accept a | 
amendment which destroys the nonpartisan character | 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission. Since its founding in | 
1916, the commission has always had six members | 
equally divided between Democrats and Republicams. | 
Now it will have seven, four of them Republicans | 
The President’s liberal GOP supporters in the Hous 
went along with this deal, but they did not like it 
When it was moved that the House give the Presidett | 
what he originally wanted—a simple extension of tle 
present law for one year—they needed special per 
suasion to follow the House leadership. Six of then 
rebelled and voted with the Democrats, but enough 
Democrats crossed over to defeat the motion by: 
215 to 185 vote. So the compromise was ratified. Shoul| 
the President now nominate another high-tariff Repub 
lican to the commission, he will substantiate charge 
made during the debate that his concessions amounted 
to a “backward step toward Smoot-Hawley tariffs.” | 








Oahe Dam: “unrecorded, unorthodox ... history 

When you studied civics or American Government! 
school, we'll bet the description of how Cong 
passes bills bored you stiff. That’s because textbotbf 
fail to capture the flavor of life in Washington. W 
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are indebted to Sen. Karl Mundt (S. D.) for revealing 
how human the operations of our Federal Government 
can be. The Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report 
for June 5 recounts from the Senator’s May 14 news- 
letter to his constituents (Your Washington and You!) 
how he “sold” Budget Director Joseph Dodge on the 
inclusion of Oahe Dam (S. D.) in the 1954 budget. 
It seems that the $8 million appropriation for Oahe 
had been “included out” of the initial budget report. 
But early in May, as luck would have it, Mary (that’s 
Mrs. Mundt) was asked by Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield, a table-partner at a dinner, “How’s Karl?” 
“He’s in sackcloth and ashes,” replied Mary, explain- 
ing that Mr. Dodge, a fellow Michigander of Mr. 
Summerfield, had left Oahe out of his budget. “I'll 
talk with Joe Dodge—he’s a lifetime friend of mine,” 
the P.G. assured Mrs. Mundt. Result: a conference 
between “Karl” and “Joe’—and Oahe was back in 
the ball game. The Senator even arranged things so 
the $8 million need not cost U. S. taxpayers a dime, 
either. On the Appropriations Committee he simply 
had $8 million lopped from the funds for State Depart- 
ment personnel. We haven't any way of knowing which 
would contribute more to the general welfare, Oahe or 
the expended State people. Maybe it was a fielder’s 
choice. It’s all very “yooman” anyway. 


Central issue in Indo-China 

The tense political situation in Indo-China entered 
anew phase on June 15 when King Norodom Sihanouk 
went into voluntary exile. The King sought political 
refuge in Thailand in an attempt to focus world atten- 
tion on Cambodia’s demands for independence from 
France. His sudden decision followed by one week 
Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Van Tam’s blast at the 
French Government. The Premier had demanded that 
the treaties of 1946 between Vietnam and France be 
scrapped for new ones which would allow his country 
to share in international decisions affecting its future. 
“We want to become associated [with France] in an 
enterprise which we will help to build,” he said, “and 
in which we will accept all the obligations.” The 
Premier’s statements, which have been consistently 
seconded by King Norodom, prove that Ho Chi Minh’s 
Communist rebels do not have a monopoly on the 
country’s nationalistic aspirations. The difference is 
that while the Red leader is exploiting them to further 
Moscow's aims in Southeast Asia, such men as King 
Norodom and Premier Van Tam are serving what they 
believe to be the interests of the Indo-Chinese people. 
Both have demanded for their countries the right to 
exist as free nations within the French Union just as 
free countries are associated with Britain in the Com- 
monwealth. Whether or not such an arrangement is 
the ultimate solution of the Indo-Chinese problem, 
one thing is certain. There will be no true peace in 
Southeast Asia until a modus vivendi with France 
acceptable to the majority of the Indo-Chinese is 
worked out. The present political set-up evidently 
does not fill the bill. 





AFTERMATH OF THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 
If Italy now begins to have second thoughts about 
ratifying the European Army treaty, if it grows cool 
toward strengthening NATO, if it temporizes on land 
distribution, labor legislation and tax reform, the ex- 
planation is 57,000 votes—57,000 votes out of a total 
of 27 million. By that tiny margin Premier De Gasperi’s 
Center coalition, composed of Christian Democrats, 
right-wing Socialists, Republicans and Liberals, failed 
to gain a majority of the popular vote in the elections 
of June 7-8, and with it, by virtue of the new electoral 
law of last April, a comfortable two-thirds majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Here is the line-up of the 
new Chamber compared with the one elected in 1948: 


1948 1953 
(574 seats) (590 seats) 
Center coalition . 870 803 
Left coalition . 183 218 
Rightist parties . 20 69 
Independent . . 1 


On paper the Center coalition has a majority of 16 
votes. Practically, on individual measures, it has no 
majority at all. Should Premier De Gasperi attempt 
to pass an industrial-relations bill, for instance, he prob- 
ably could not count on the 19 right-wing Socialists. 
The 14 Liberal deputies, as well as some Christian 
Democrats, might leave the reservation over any move 
to extend the land-reform program. There might be de- 
fections also over the strong pro-Western foreign policy 
which the Center pursued in the old Chamber. The 
new Italian regime will not be as unstable as the post- 
war Cabinets in Paris, but it will no longer be one 
of the firmest in Europe. 

Americans are understandably disappointed over 
this development. Though aware that friendship can- 
not be bought with dollars, they took for granted that 
the vast majority of the Italian people were grateful 
for Marshall-Plan aid, and were heartily in accord with 
NATO. As they ponder the election results they can- 
not help noting with exasperation that their best 
friends, the parties of the Center, all lost heavily to 
the extreme right and the extreme left. What especially 
galls them is the gain made by the Communists. They 
cannot understand why Italian workers place more 
faith in Communist words than in American deeds. 

In many cases Italian voters ignored the big issues 
and voted their personal interests and traditional 
loyalties. This helps to explain the large Monarchist 
vote in South Italy, where the Kingdom of Naples and 
the Two Sicilies is still remembered. It helps to explain, 
as the Bishop of Tivoli remarked on the eve of the 
election, why many workers voted Communist. To 
them the Communist party is only a labor party, a 
revival of pre-Mussolini socialism, fighting social 
injustice. They do not realize that it has links with 
Moscow. When they support it, they are merely 
revolting against a state of affairs in which “the rich 
are too rich, and the poor too poor.” All this, however, 
is small comfort to American friends of Italy. 
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Senators will see this movement for what it is, now 
that Dr. Rumely has begun to build up the pressure. 


Einstein defies Congress 

When a genius like Albert Einstein defies convention 
by not wearing socks, or even uses a $1,500 check as 
a bookmark and then proceeds to lose the book, he 
does nobody any great harm. But when he urges de- 
fiance upon witnesses before congressional investi- 
gating committees, he is encouraging civil disorder. 
The Nobel prize-winner’s May 16 letter to William 
Frauenglass (N. Y. high-school teacher who had 
refused to testify before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee), published in the N. Y. Times for 
June 12, bears all the marks of political innocence. 
“It is shameful,” he wrote, “for a blameless citizen to 
submit to such an inquisition.” On what grounds did 
the Princetonian assume Mr. Frauenglass to be inno- 
cent? Moreover, after having originally urged “intel- 
lectuals” not to invoke the Fifth Amendment (now 
presuming his correspondent to be an “intellectual” ), 
he consented to Mr. Frauenglass’ request that this 
suggestion be deleted before publishing the letter. 
Einstein walked right into a trap: the commie line, 
of course, is to portray Communists as persecuted 
dissenters standing on their constitutional rights. So 
the genius let himself become a dupe of the very 
people who, if they ever gained power in this country, 
would throttle the free pursuit of science. On two 
grounds, in our opinion, Dr. Einstein was dead wrong. 
First, since congressional committees have a right to 
interrogate witnesses, the latter have a duty to testify. 
Secondly, the proper way to counteract abuses of the 
power of Congress to investigate is to speak up before 
the committees against such abuses, as some witnesses 
have done very effectively. 


Peace over steel 

If every peaceful agreement between labor and 
management (provided it does not cost the consumers 
too much) is a source of general satisfaction, the 
public must feel especially pleased with the contract 
signed on June 12 by the United Steelworkers and 
the major producers of steel. Only a year ago the 
same parties went through an eight-week strike that 
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raised doubts about the capacity of free labor and 
management to conduct their own affairs. Now the 
steel settlement, hard on the heels of friendly negotia- 
tions in autos, presages a generally quiet, constructive 
year in industrial relations. The new steel contract 
provides for a wage hike of 8% cents an hour, plus 
another half-cent in fringe benefits. This will cost 
most of the companies nothing at all, since they intend 
to pass the wage increase along in the shape of higher 
prices. The industry is convinced that its customers 
have not been paying enough for steel and would have 
raised prices whether or not it increased wages. Actu- 
ally, by boosting the price of “extras”—special charges 
for producing steel according to the customer's speci- 
fications—most of the big firms have already added 


more than $2 a ton to the cost of steel since the Presi- 
dent ended price controls. Now the trade expects a | 


hike of $4 or $5 a ton. There is a good chance that 
these increases will never reach the ultimate con- 
sumer, but will be absorbed by the steel-using indus- 
tries. In that event firms like General Motors, with 
higher profit margins than prevail in the steel industry, 
will help pay the wage increase of the steelworkers, 


House vote on reciprocal trade 

On the afternoon of June 15, the GOP majority in 
the House, abetted by a handful of high-tariff Demo- 
crats, ratified the compromise which President Eisen- 
hower had made with Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R, 
Pa.) to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
for one year. It was a depressing performance. At the 
President’s request, Mr. Simpson had withdrawn a bil 
that would have eviscerated the program under which, 
for two decades, this free-enterprise nation has tried 
to open the clogged channels of international trade 
In return, Mr. Eisenhower was obliged to accept a 
amendment which destroys the nonpartisan character 
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1916, the commission has always had six members, 


equally divided between Democrats and Republicans. | 


Now it will have seven, four of them Republicans. 
The President's liberal GOP supporters in the House 
went along with this deal, but they did not like it 
When it was moved that the House give the President 
what he originally wanted—a simple extension of the 
present law for one year—they needed special per 
suasion to follow the House leadership. Six of them 
rebelled and voted with the Democrats, but enoug) 
Democrats crossed over to defeat the motion by é 
215 to 185 vote. So the compromise was ratified. Should 
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are indebted to Sen. Karl Mundt (S. D.) for revealing 
how human the operations of our Federal Government 
can be. The Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report 
for June 5 recounts from the Senator’s May 14 news- 
letter to his constituents (Your Washington and You!) 
how he “sold” Budget Director Joseph Dodge on the 
inclusion of Oahe Dam (S. D.) in the 1954 budget. 
It seems that the $8 million appropriation for Oahe 
had been “included out” of the initial budget report. 
But early in May, as luck would have it, Mary (that’s 
Mrs. Mundt) was asked by Postmaster General Arthur 
Summerfield, a table-partner at a dinner, “How’s Karl?” 
“He’s in sackcloth and ashes,” replied Mary, explain- 
ing that Mr. Dodge, a fellow Michigander of Mr. 
Summerfield, had left Oahe out of his budget. “I'll 
talk with Joe Dodge—he’s a lifetime friend of mine,” 
the P.G. assured Mrs. Mundt. Result: a conference 
between “Karl” and “Joe’—and Oahe was back in 
the ball game. The Senator even arranged things so 
the $8 million need not cost U. S. taxpayers a dime, 
either. On the Appropriations Committee he simply 
had $8 million lopped from the funds for State Depart- 
ment personnel. We haven’t any way of knowing which 
would contribute more to the general welfare, Oahe or 
the expended State people. Maybe it was a fielder’s 
choice. It’s all very “yooman” anyway. 


Central issue in Indo-China 

The tense political situation in Indo-China entered 
anew phase on June 15 when King Norodom Sihanouk 
went into voluntary exile. The King sought political 
refuge in Thailand in an attempt to focus world atten- 
tio on Cambodia’s demands for independence from 
France. His sudden decision followed by one week 
Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Van Tam’s blast at the 
French Government. The Premier had demanded that 
the treaties of 1946 between Vietnam and France be 
scrapped for new ones which would allow his country 
to share in international decisions affecting its future. 
“We want to become associated [with France] in an 
enterprise which we will help to build,” he said, “and 
in which we will accept all the obligations.” The 
Premier’s statements, which have been consistently 
seconded by King Norodom, prove that Ho Chi Minh’s 
Communist rebels do not have a monopoly on the 
country’s nationalistic aspirations. The difference is 
that while the Red leader is exploiting them to further 
Moscow’s aims in Southeast Asia, such men as King 
Norodom and Premier Van Tam are serving what they 
believe to be the interests of the Indo-Chinese people. 
Both have demanded for their countries the right to 
exist as free nations within the French Union just as 
ftee countries are associated with Britain in the Com- 
monwealth. Whether or not such an arrangement is 
the ultimate solution of the Indo-Chinese problem, 
one thing is certain. There will be no true peace in 
Southeast Asia until a modus vivendi with France 
acceptable to the majority of the Indo-Chinese is 
worked out. The present political set-up evidently 
does not fill the bill. 


AFTERMATH OF THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 
If Italy now begins to have second thoughts about 
ratifying the European Army treaty, if it grows cool 
toward strengthening NATO, if it temporizes on land 
distribution, labor legislation and tax reform, the ex- 
planation is 57,000 votes—57,000 votes out of a total 
of 27 million. By that tiny margin Premier De Gasperi’s 
Center coalition, composed of Christian Democrats, 
right-wing Socialists, Republicans and Liberals, failed 
to gain a majority of the popular vote in the elections 
of June 7-8, and with it, by virtue of the new electoral 
law of last April, a comfortable two-thirds majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Here is the line-up of the 
new Chamber compared with the one elected in 1948: 


4, 1953 
(574 seats) (590 seats) 
Center coalition . 870 803 
Left coalition . 183 218 
Rightist parties . 20 69 
Independent . . 1 


On paper the Center coalition has a majority of 16 
votes. Practically, on individual measures, it has no 
majority at all. Should Premier De Gasperi attempt 
to pass an industrial-relations bill, for instance, he prob- 
ably could not count on the 19 right-wing Socialists. 
The 14 Liberal deputies, as well as some Christian 
Democrats, might leave the reservation over any move 
to extend the land-reform program. There might be de- 
fections also over the strong pro-Western foreign policy 
which the Center pursued in the old Chamber. The 
new Italian regime will not be as unstable as the post- 
war Cabinets in Paris, but it will no longer be one 
of the firmest in Europe. 

Americans are understandably disappointed over 
this development. Though aware that friendship can- 
not be bought with dollars, they took for granted that 
the vast majority of the Italian people were grateful 
for Marshall-Plan aid, and were heartily in accord with 
NATO. As they ponder the election results they can- 
not help noting with exasperation that their best 
friends, the parties of the Center, all lost heavily to 
the extreme right and the extreme left. What especially 
galls them is the gain made by the Communists. They 
cannot understand why Italian workers place more 
faith in Communist words than in American deeds. 

In many cases Italian voters ignored the big issues 
and voted their personal interests and traditional 
loyalties. This helps to explain the large Monarchist 
vote in South Italy, where the Kingdom of Naples and 
the Two Sicilies is still remembered. It helps to explain, 
as the Bishop of Tivoli remarked on the eve of the 
election, why many workers voted Communist. To 
them the Communist party is only a labor party, a 
revival of pre-Mussolini socialism, fighting social 
injustice. They do not realize that it has links with 
Moscow. When they support it, they are merely 
revolting against a state of affairs in which “the rich 
are too rich, and the poor too poor.” All this, however, 
is small comfort to American friends of Italy. 
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RUSSIAN LET-UP: WHAT’S BEHIND IT? 








Beginning on May 28, the USSR began a series of 
conciliatory moves toward three European countries. 
Depending on the interpretation placed on the moves, 
the result has been either a dither of suspicion and 
dread, or a surge of hope. 


RELAXATIONS IN EAst GERMANY 


The Soviet ( Military) Control Commission was dis- 
solved on May 28 and a civilian, Vladimir Semyenov, 
was named High Commissioner. In addition to his 
duties in East Germany, he will maintain “appropriate 
relations” with the U.S., English and French occu- 
pation authorities “on questions of Germany of a 
general nature.” This de-emphasizes the military 
aspects of Russian occupation and brings it into line 
with Allied policy, which adopted civilian High Com- 
missioners four years ago. 

On June 10, East Germany’s Politburo announced 
that travel regulations between East and West would 
be lightened, that the burden of crop quotas would 
be eased, that private enterprises would be aided. 
Even more striking moves were that refugees who 
had fled to the West would be welcomed back with 
no reprisals and that persecution of the Evangelical 
Church, especially in the activities of its youth move- 
ment, would cease. 

In taking these steps, which add up to an evident 
slow-down in the Sovietization of East Germany, the 
Soviets took the unprecedented step of admitting 
they had made “mistakes” in the handling of the 
German situation—mistakes which “had created a 
hostile attitude against our democratic order within 
certain sections of the population.” 


Austria GETS THE SMILE 


The same pattern shapes up in Austria. On June 
7 the Soviet replaced its Military Commission by a 
civilian High Commissioner. On the two following 
days, it eased travel restrictions, agreed to no longer 
insist that police officials must be acceptable to the 
Reds, and held out hope that the amnesty proclaimed 
at Stalin’s death might apply to Austrian PW’s. On 
June 10, the USSR established full diplomatic rela- 
tions with Austria; both agreed to exchange full 
Ambassadors. 


TurKEY Is WooEep 


On June 10, Russia sent a note to the Turkish 
Government, in which it abandoned a long-standing 
claim to three eastern Turkish provinces. This impor- 
tant concession is apparently meant to make more 
acceptable the continuing USSR demand, repeated 
in the note, for a revision of the Montreux Convention 
of 1936. This convention deals with the straits between 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It was signed 
by ten Powers, seven of them from the West. Russia 
wants revision of the Convention by the four Black 
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Sea Powers (itself, Bulgaria, Rumania and Turkey), | 
of which only Turkey is non-Communist. | 

Wuat Dogs Ir ALL MEAN? tol 

) 

Some Western analysts are inclined to pooh-pooh | pox 
all these Russian moves. They figure the change to} no 
civilian top-level control in East Germany and Austria | gen 
to be “titular” rather than actual. The easing of trafic | ter 
controls, the let-up in religious persecution, the am- | org 
nesty for prisoners are, it is claimed, a temporary tactic | eat 
which may indeed please the people immediately | phi 
concerned, but portends no essential change in gem 
Russian objectives. F 
Another line of thought argues that the Russians | split 
are at last waking up to the fact that they are over | part 
extended, and that internal difficulties (the fight be | maj 
tween Malenkov and the Molotov-Beria group for} jg al 
control) and unrest in the satellites (e.g., riots in} by | 
Prague) have convinced the Reds that they mus | John 
relinquish controls on the periphery of their empire | of of 
IMMEDIATE RESULTS a 

Whatever the long-range meaning of these con| affair 
cessions, or the motive behind them, some immediate | _Senat 
results are obvious. First, the whole policy of Wes | “tusti 
Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer is faced with } better 
its gravest challenge. The Russian moves are bound § State 
to lend color to the German Socialists’ claim that all § spects 
possible steps for the reunification of Germany mus f  shipoy 
be completely exhausted before the pacts integrat | Appro 
ing West Germany with the West get final approval had “ 
This strategy will lend impetus to the growing demand | halt a 
for four-Power talks with the Russians after the coming} ized b 
Bermuda conference between the United States, Eng-| bound 
land and France. German ratification would then kk} Muc 
left in a state of ferment when the West Germa! Senato 
elections come around in September. In that case| men rij 
Adenauer would almost certainly be unseated. Policy 
This result alone would make the game worth muci| Words) 
more than the candle to the Soviets, for then the} ‘uce y 
last strong arm of the Christian Democrats in Europ his rem 
would be paralyzed. No one could know better tha Pointed 
the men in the Kremlin that the Christian Danwei Ina cri 
are communism’s deadliest foe. Italy’s Premier De} Then ce 
Gasperi and his party have a desperately slim work Commit 
ing majority; France seems incapable of achieving} * the 
political stability. Now Germany’s Christian Democras| Political 
are fighting for their political life. It als 
Beyond all this, of course, is the great, vital isue) M0 rar 
of the unity of free Europe, the pivot on which the before a 
whole of U. S. foreign policy has turned. Four-Powe} “tional 
talks seem inevitable, but if, while they are beitt Now the 
considered, all possible efforts to achieve the politid| ' go th 
and military unification of Europe are allowed to mai} “tural 
time, it looks as if the one chance in this generat foreign Q 
for the realization of this dream of the centuries wp "strat 





have gone a-glimmering. 
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Political analysis of the current Washington scene 
to pooh-pooh | becomes more difficult as the scene itself becomes 
the change to | more complicated and obscure. Yet the constant ten- 
ny and Austria |} dency of analysts is to present the picture in simple 
sing, of traffic | terms, such as the age-old executive-legislative rivalry, 
ution, the am-| ora lingering Taft-Eisenhower competition or a deep- 
porary tactic | seated isolationist “little America” complex or just 
e immediately | plain lack of leadership from the White House. As a 
al change in generalization, each of these solutions is false. 
Fundamental to the complexity is the profound 
t the Russians | split on foreign and domestic issues in the Republican 
they are over} party, coupled with the precarious nature of its 
(the fight be | majority in Congress. The nightmare of losses in 1954 
eria group for} js always present. Add to this the intelligent conduct 
(e.g., riots in} by Democratic Senate and House leaders Lyndon 
hat they mus} Johnson and Sam Rayburn of a highly original policy 
f their empire | of opposition, which consists of supporting the Presi- 
dent against his own party. 
Most of the confusion lies in the field of foreign 
of these con affairs and its related financial aspects. All too many 
ome immediate| Senators, even among those someone called the 
policy of Wet} ‘rstics,” feel they can conduct our foreign policy 
er is faced with } better than the expert and experienced men in the 
»ves are bound} State Department. Thus, among others, we had the 
? claim that al § spectacle of McCarthy’s “negotiations” with Greek 
Germany mus f shipowners, and the announcement by Senator Bridges, 
pacts integra | Appropriations Committee chairman, that he himself 
final approval | had “ordered” the Mutual Security Administration to 
rowing demand halt an $8-million program, which had been author- 
ifter the coming} ized by Congress and which the executive branch was 
ted States, Eng-| bound by law to carry out. 
would then bh Much trouble has come from just bad timing. Thus 
- West Germa! Senator Taft's May 26 Cincinnati speech, which news- 
- In that cas,| men rightly interpreted as urging a U. S. “go-it-alone” 
inseated. policy in Asia, (though he did not use those exact 
me worth muci| words), came three hours after Eisenhower’s Korean 
s, for then the} tuce proposals to the UN. Later, Mr. Taft clarified 
xcrats in Europ} his remarks by urging a Far East alliance with Britain, 
now better thai) Pointedly omitting France, although that country was 
stian Democrat} ia crisis in which the Far East played a large part. 
y’s. Premier De Then came the release by the Senate Foreign Affairs 
ately slim work Committee of a report belittling American aid in Italy 
le of achieving} the moment when De Gasperi was risking his 
‘stian Democrat political life on that very issue. 
It also turns out that many Republican Congress- 
sreat, vital issit men ran in November on platforms putting tax cuts 
ot on which th before a balanced budget, thus reversing the party’s 
ned. Four-Powe tational platform and its Presidential candidate’s stand. 
they are beit Now they are stuck with it and argue that they have 
ieve the politic 0 go through with it, defying the President. Their 
allowed to mai} "tural retort is: “Balance the budget by cutting 
1 this generat! foreign aid.” This means serious trouble for the Ad- 
he centuries W ™Mstration’s foreign policy. 
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The Catholic Business Education Association, which 
in 1951 sponsored the first Catholic Views Testing 
Program for college students (Am. 10/4/52, p. 10-11), 
announces that in the 1953 tests, student scores were 
“markedly higher” than last year. The 3,060 students 
in 28 Catholic colleges and universities who took part 
in the test made a mean average score of 51.8. In two 
tests held last year, the average was 42.99. Previous 
tests were based only on America. This year’s test 
was based on twelve Catholic journals. 

p At its recent annual convention in Dallas, the 
Texas Restaurant Association urged its members to 
promote the use in restaurants of a card bearing the 
graces before and after meals according to the Cath- 
olic, Jewish and Protestant formulas. These “tent” 
cards, placed on each table, will be a reminder to 
patrons. The idea is said to have originated in 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

p National Liturgical Week, to be held Aug. 17-21 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., will celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Blessed Pius X’s famous Motu Proprio 
on Church Music, issued Nov. 22, 1903. The week is 
sponsored by the Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. 
(Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes, Secy.) ... Also in celebra- 
tion of the Motu Proprio, the monks of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind., are inviting priests, religious 
and lay people to spend Aug. 17-21 with them in 
prayerful study of the teaching of Pius X. 

p> A three-evening course in church ushering will be 
conducted Aug. 19-21 by the Indianapolis Extension 
Department of Purdue University. Lectures will treat 


-of such problems as “long-time members, end-pew- 


sitters, loud talkers and wanderers.” 

pw Rev. Charles Schreiner, M.H.M., of San Miguel, 
Philippine Islands, who in our Correspondence col- 
umns for Aug. 23, 1952 asked readers to send him 
their used copies of AMERICA, writes us that the 
response has been overwhelming. He takes this oppor- 
tunity to thank those whom he has as yet been unable 
to write to. He also suggests that since the flood of 
AMERIcAs actually surpasses his needs, those who have 
been sending him copies in bulk should send them-to 
some other missionaries. Single copies will still be 
most welcome. Kenrick Remailing Service, 7800 Ken- 
rick Rd., St. Louis 19, Mo., run by seminarians of the 
St. Louis Archdiocese, has thousands of missionaries’ 
names on file for such remailings. 

p® In Liverpool, England, on June 16 died Most Rev. 
Richard Downey, 72, Archbishop of Liverpool. Born 
in Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1881, he was ordained in 1907 
and consecrated Archbishop of Liverpool in 1928.... 
In St. John, N.B., Canada, on June 17 died Most Rev. 
Patrick Albert Bray, C.J.M., 69, bishop of that diocese 
since 1936. R.I.P. C. K. 
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Time for the long view 

During the past several weeks the Western world has 
been confronted by many surface shifts in Soviet 
foreign policy. No wonder the field glasses of free- 
world journalists and even statesmen have been turned 
into jiggling kaleidoscopes. When this happens, the 
best thing to do is to close one’s eyes long enough 
to remember what one saw the last time the vision 
of reality was clear. 

The only safe rule in foreign policy is to be guided 
by more or less permanent factors. On May 14, after 
he had announced the appointment of his Joint new 
Chiefs of Staff, President Eisenhower was asked by a 
reporter whether he expected them to “come up with 
any new strategic concepts or different estimates of 
[the] power we should have.” The President replied, 
as reported in indirect discourse: 


. .. Let’s remember that the great facts that affect 
a so-called strategic situation and plan did not 
change rapidly . . . So no strategic plan suitable 
to the United States could be greatly different 
from any other so long as it is based on facts. 


Similarly, in his June 10 Minneapolis address on 
defense and foreign relations, the President insisted 
that the policy of Allied unity and strength which 
we have been following, with the United States bear- 
ing the brunt through our rearmament and foreign- 
aid programs, is the only policy promising national 
security. On June 8 Secretary of Defense Wilson 
warned Congress against any letdown in defense: “I 
am here to recommend we stay where we are.” He took 
occasion to remind the legislators of the irreparable 
mistake we made in disarming after World Wars I 
and II and to urge them not to repeat such tragic 
errors. 

A combination of shortsightedness on the part of 


our Allies and clever manipulation by Moscow has. 


already shaken Allied unity to its foundations. Russia 
has matched its ostensibly peaceful moves in Europe 
(outlined on p. 332 of this issue) by withdrawal of 
Communist forces from Laos and seeming readiness 
to conclude a Korean truce in Asia. 

Peoples lacking our size and power, peoples still 
suffering from the ravages of the last war and hence 
ready to welcome the slightest sign of peaceful inten- 
tions on the part of the USSR are being deceived by 
these moves. This is the hour for the leader of the 
West to stiffen their wobbly knees. 

There is only one way to do this. Repeated cuts 
in foreign aid will not do it. Making reduced taxes 
and a balanced budget the be-all and end-all of our 
national purposes will not do it. No, indeed. We must 
prove by the legislation we pass that we would rather 
err on the side of expenditures than on the side of 
niggardliness in the defense of the free world. 

We must prove to all weaker nations that no con- 
siderations of convenience and comfort at home, nor 
even disappointments abroad, will distract us from 
making sure that the free world shall prevail. Over 
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the long pull, what alternative do we have? What 
alternative have our Allies? In the contest against 
Soviet tyranny, we all have no choice but to close 
ranks under farsighted leadership. 

At the same time, it is obvious that the common | 
dangers which produced the postwar policy of Allied 
unity and the bold USS. initiatives by which we en- 
gineered the first phases of its implementation have 
both lost much of their psychological force. . 

This is the problem the President must solve at 
Bermuda. He must come forward with new initiatives 
to rally the drooping spirits of Great Britain and 
France. What they are looking for is greater, not less, 
U.S. leadership. 

Mr. Eisenhower's speaking tour two weeks ago 
suggested that he may be assuming the leadership at 
home which many have urged upon him. Other circun. 
stances, such as his prompt disavowal of the “go-it 
alone” school and his condemnation of “book-burning’ 
as well as the illness of Senator Taft, point in the same 
direction. If he can convince Britain and France that 
he can and will re-assert U. S. leadership of the free 
world in ways that count, he may be able to pull ow 
Western team together again. 


Chaos as the truce neared 


The anarchic release by President Syngman Rhee on | 
June 18 of 14,000 anti-Communist North Korean PWs 
scrambled the truce negotiations just when agree: 
ment on a demarcation line was being reported. The 
truce seemed to depend on whether the ROK military 





would take over and restore order. They had plenty 
of reason for supporting the UN armistice. 

By June 15 the Red advance had snowballed untl | 
30,000 enemy troops were attacking at key points} 
along the battle line. Within the short space of a few 
days they blanketed the Korean hills with their dead | 
but succeeded in buckling two South Korean divisions, 
overrunning their positions by at least two miles and | 
creating a battle situation which was not yet clear| 
as we went to press. 

It is difficult to assess what the Chinese militay 
command intended by seemingly attempting to fore 
the issue on the battlefield just as an armistice wa 
reported ripe for the signing. Their motives coull 
hardly have been military. If a truce is really in tk 
offing, the few miles of territory they could hop 
to gain would mean very little. If their purpose w# 
merely propagandistic, the fact that the Communist 
were heartlessly carpeting Korea with their deal 
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while their representatives at Panmunjom and in 
Peiping talked cease-fire, offered further proof of the 
enemy's callousness and brutality. 

Whatever the enemy intended by his sudden ad- 
yance, he has effectively burst the bubble of Syngman 
Rhee’s threatened boycott of a negotiated truce. If 
his doughty determination “to carry on the war alone” 
in the event of an armistice was merely a bluff to 
force the UN to continue to war on his behalf, the 
Chinese Communists have called it. By successfully 
hurling the full force of their attack on ROK positions, 
they have proved that it would be suicide for the 
South Koreans to attempt to stand alone. 

It is one thing to talk of “victory” in Korea and 
the achievement of large political aims in the Far 
East by force of arms. It is quite another to talk in 
terms of what this would cost in American lives. 
Even aside from the possibility of enlarging the war 
beyond the peninsula, an expanded war in Korea 
itself (with the Yalu River as its objective) would 
take a toll of tens of thousands. For that reason this 
Review has always pleaded for sober consideration 
of the inevitable consequences before jumping on 
the “victory at any price” bandwagon, especially when 
the crushing, and very likely costly, defeat of com- 
munism in North Korea would, with Russia intact, 
not dispel its threat to the world at large. 

A negotiated truce, with neither side the victor, is 
perhaps a bitter pill to swallow. Nevertheless, it 
would be a disservice to our American troops who 
have fought so gallantly in Korea to ignore what 
we have accomplished there. By resisting the aggres- 
sion at the Thirty-eighth Parallel, we have achieved 
the purpose which the American Government had 
in view when it sent troops to join the South Koreans 
three years ago. Were it not for our intervention, not 
only all Korea but possibly all Southeast Asia might 
now be in Communist hands. The danger to Japan 
might have become by now very acute. Formosa 
might have been successfully invaded. Though we 
have not destroyed the enemy, we have stopped him. 
That alone has been worth the sacrifice. 


Tito and Moscow 


Ever since Tito broke with the Cominform in 1948, 
a great many people have been asking: “Is this rup- 
ture real? If it is, how long will it last?” They have 
had grave misgivings about Tito’s reliability as an 
ally of the West and hence about the wisdom of 
American aid to Yugoslavia. When the Marshal 
announced the full resumption of diplomatic relations 
between Belgrade and Moscow on June 14, these 
misgivings seemed to be in part confirmed. 

Secretary of State Dulles played down the signifi- 
cance of Tito’s announcement by saying that the 
Tesumption of such relations was normal and natural, 
and of no particular concern to the U. S. Nevertheless, 
since our policy of economic and military aid to Yugo- 
slavia is predicated on the rift between Belgrade and 


Moscow, any sign that this rift might be mended 
causes uneasiness. Moreover, the somewhat tenuous 
defense agreement entered into last February 28 by 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey would be undermined 
by the defection of Titoland. 

Some commentators see in the regularization of 
diplomatic relations a gesture of appeasement towards 
the pro-Cominform elements within the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party. Influential party leaders are known to 
be dissatisfied with their country’s tie-up with the 
West, especially with the United States. Among the 
rank and file, pro-Russian sentiment is said to be 
particularly strong. In the military, some of Tito’s 
top generals are known to be strongly pro-Soviet. All 
these elements evidently believe that an accommoda- 
tion with the Soviet Union is still possible, with 
Yugoslavia retaining its national autonomy though 
joined to the rest of the Communist world. On many 
scores, that is where Yugoslavia, under its present 
regime, seems to belong. 

On the other hand, the obstacles barring a rap- 
prochement between Tito and the Kremlin seem 
insurmountable. It takes some imagining to think 
that the Kremlin could afford to countenance Titoism 
by welcoming the truant back into the fold on terms 
satisfactory to him. Especially now, with Stalin dead, 
the last thing the Kremlin can afford to do is to 
tolerate other Titos among the satellites. Then, too, 
an old hand like the Marshal knows well enough 
that any gestures of apparent forgiveness could only 
be a maneuver. Tito would lose his head, and before 
long Yugoslavia would again be brought under the 
iron discipline of the USSR. The only basis on which 
Tito can bargain with Moscow is the strength he 
can rely on through American aid. If he concedes 
too much, he will lose American aid. Moscow will 
certainly not replace Uncle Sam as his benefactor. Once 
his position has been weakened, Tito is through. 

That no one knows this any better than the Yugo- 
slav dictator, he himself clearly indicated on June 
14: “I personally can never believe 100 per cent in 
the Soviet Union.” He pointed out that disorders on 
the frontiers between his country and its Cominform 
neighbors had recently doubled. “While the Russians 
smile on us,” he observed, “they direct their satellites 
against us.” 

If Tito can stay in power, his behavior will prob- 
ably be governed by wily calculations of shifts in 
the U.S.-USSR power balance. So our best bait is 
to keep him convinced of the advantages of remain- 
ing on our side. This means conducting a really 
successful all-round U.S. foreign policy. 

World leadership is so new to us that we are only 
learning by stages how to achieve this result. We 
have scored many successes, one of which has been 
keeping Tito weaned from Russia. It is now obvious, 
however, that we still have a lot to learn. Whether 
we are “liked” or not may not matter. But whether 
we are trusted or not, does. For reasons not yet wholly 
clear, that is where we have failed. 
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Japan’s uncertain 
political future 





Richard L- GC. Deverall 








Since THE POLITICAL TENDENCIES within 
Japan will prove of immense consequence to the United 
States and the free world, we should not let elections 
held there last April recede into history without analyz- 
ing what they revealed. (On April 19 the Japanese 
people went to the polls to elect the entire Lower 
House of the Diet, and on April 24 they went again 
to elect part of the Upper House of the Diet.) 

The Liberal party of Premier Shigeru Yoshida re- 
mains in control of a slim majority in the Diet. But 
the naked fact emerging from the election is that the 
rightist groups attacking Yoshida have been rebuffed 
by the Japanese people, while the militant and vigor- 
ously anti-American Left Socialist party has secured 
the only significant gains registered by any political 
party participating in the election. The Communists 
secured a few seats in the Diet, but their 660,000 votes 
in the recent Lower House election represented a 
substantial drop from the 800,000 votes they polled 
last October. Communism as a politica! force in Japan 
is dead for the nonce. (The major Communist offen- 
sives at this writing are being staged inside the 
colleges and universities and through the movies.) ° 

The election was disappointing in that the issues 
were rather narrow and were not very widely or deeply 
discussed. During the pre-election period I visited, 
with some friends, over a score of major cities of 
Japan. We saw no election meetings. Few people we 
met discussed the really basic issues. What campaign- 
ing we saw consisted of sound trucks rumbling through 
the cities, seemingly from early morning to late at 
night, dinning into the ears of the Japanese merely 
the name and party of some candidate. 

Why the reticence on public issues? Certainly Jap- 
anese had many problems to discuss. Yet if they talked 
about anything it was about their disgust with the 
internal bickering between the Liberal party and the 
rightists—and the crucial issue of rearmament. 


REARMAMENT 


Actually, the issue of rearming was the crucial issue, 
possibly the only one that was really discussed by the 
rank and file. The Liberal party came out with a cagey 
platform proposing the gradual in¢reasing of self- 
defense with the seeking of UN collective security for 
Japan. The anti-Yoshida group led by Hatoyama, as 
well as the Progressive party of Shigemitsu (the man 
who signed the surrender document on the “Big Mo”) 
—both of the right splinter parties—came out for a 
strong self-defense force. The Right Socialists hedged 
on this issue by approving a limited rearmament. The 
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In our May 28 issue Mr. Deverall discussed “Th} ac 
roots of Japanese anti-Americanism.” Here he a.¥ ye 
sesses the Japanese political parties in terms of thei 
relative strength, their attitudes toward the Unite th 
States, rearmament, etc. Formerly chief of the Edy. 
cation Branch of the U. S. Occupation in Japap So 
(1946-48), Mr. Deverall is now representative fo 
Asia of the AFL’s Free Trade Union Committee, 


Left Socialist party plumped for a program of absolute | WI 
opposition to any rearmament, and even asked for § or 





dissolution of the National Police Reserve, which toda 
constitutes the only possible force in Japan that could tha 
resist internal or external aggression. ref 


The issue of rearmament in Japan must be carefully | _ ger 
appreciated. During the last few months of the wa, _ pre 
American B-29’s ranged over Japan with impunity? Bul 
burning three score of its major cities to a crisp. In| the 
the terrible fire-bomb raid on Tokyo of March 1 | nev 
1945, a reported 200,000 men, women and children! Gor 
were killed. Later the atom-bombing of Hiroshima and > 
Nagasaki left feelings which, muted during the Occu. | 
pation, burst forth after the implementation of uf . 
Japanese Peace Treaty of April, 1952. 

The feelings of the people toward the United States 
must be viewed in the context of their living cond-' N 
tions. Industry has largely been restored in Japan, th} Gov 
richer Japanese crowd the hot springs and resort area || _ elec 
and sport expensive and gaudy American automobile F but; 
But having toured scores of the burned-out cities,|} and 
can testify that even today the workers of Japan liv { grou 
at a miserably low level. Food is no longer a cruci prov 
problem. But housing is. The leftists have capitalize} calle 
on the misery of the workers and their bitter memoria In 
of the B-29 raids. During the past year the Let} al,qi 
Socialist party and its affiliated General Council ih fell 0 
Japanese Trade Unions have conducted a mighty cam || mave 
paign to dramatize the horror of the atom bomb ani | Liber 
the danger of Japan’s becoming involved in a Thi || oppo 
World War “launched by the American imperialist’) can | 

The Korean war was a shock to Japan. For, asthe, the Y 
Japanese well know, they are within easy and effect As 
bombing range of the Soviet Far East, North Kore) _ isfor 
and Red China. The creation of numerous UN militay) ually 
air and naval bases in Japan has been used by the! As th 
leftists to “prove” that the Americans intend to am) base. 
Japan and send Japanese soldiers to fight for Ameria Me 
in Korea. The seeming inability of the Americans t/? the L 
win a decision in Korea has given the Japanese lit) and tl 
comfort about their own future security. As of  Sérou 
Japanese said: “We do not want America to defet! | erals ; 
Japan as you have defended Korea ... Arra..!) of the 








The impact of the anti-American campaign (AM| the fi 
5/23, pp. 213-15) has been again shown in this rh a 
it can 


election. In the Lower House elections, the Libers) * 
dropped from 222 to 199 seats in the Diet, wherea'f will in 
the Left Socialists rose from 56 to 72 seats. The Rig! and a 
Socialists, who would not stoop to cheap pandering! Botl 
prejudice and race hatred, rose from 60 to only@#f lora 
In the Upper House elections, the Liberals maintain¢} Paper, 
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a comfortable hold, but the Left Socialists again scored 
remarkable gains. 

The conclusion is that the Left Socialist party 
threatens today to become the second major party of 
Japan. This is the crux of the situation. For the Left 
Socialists, a class party, are primarily based on the 
working class Sohyo (Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions ), whose membership is about 3.2 million. The 
Party was primarily financed by the Sohyo unions. 
Whether Sohyo is the creature of the Left Socialists 
or vice versa is a question that baffles analysts. 

The primary political fact of Japan, however, is 
that the vote is predominantly agrarian. Since the land- 
reform program of General MacArthur, the farmers 
generally vote rightist. The Left Socialist party can 
presumably gain even more votes in the next election. 
But given the total political complexion of Japan and 
the general conservatism of the electorate, they can 
never secure sufficient votes in the Diet to form a 
Government of their own. Since they denounce the 
Communist party, the Right Socialists and all rightist 
parties, their own labor-union class-limitation is a 
political albatross around their neck. 


PouiticAL INFIGHTING 


Note should be taken of the fact that the Yoshida 
Government fell this spring and had to appeal to the 
electorate, not because of leftist propaganda alone, 
but primarily because of the fight between Mr. Yoshida 
and his fellow Liberal, Hatoyama. The Hatoyama 
group, joined by the dissident Liberal Hirokawa, 
proved to be the undoing of Mr. Yoshida—after he had 
called a fellow Diet member an “idiot.” 

In the election the electorate repudiated the faction- 
al, quarreling Hirokawaites. The Progressive party vote 
fell off. Instead of 88 seats, they now have only 76. The 
maverick Liberal Hirokawa was defeated by a strict 
Liberal party man. Hatoyama, the chief intra-party 
opponent of the Premier, is powerless by himself and 
can be nothing more than a nuisance unless he rejoins 
the Yoshida group. 

As the Japanese press has pointed out, the tendency 
is for the Yoshida Liberals and the Left Socialists grad- 
ually to emerge as the major political forces in the Diet. 
As the new Liberal party Government has a very thin 
base on which to operate, it may fall this year. 

Meanwhile, two tendencies are outstanding. First, 
the Liberal party clearly sees that the Left Socialists 
and their partner, Sohyo, are potentially far more dan- 
gerous politically than they were a year ago. The Lib- 
erals are therefore expected to try to curb the power 
of the trade-union movement in order to undermine 
the financial and political base of the Left Socialists. 
Secondly, rearmament will remain a major issue and 
it can therefore be expected that the Left Socialists 
will intensify their “peace,” “friendship for Red China,” 
and anti-American propaganda. 

Both tendencies will give labor a sharper leftist 
coloration. Thus the Mainichi Sinbun, a major news- 
paper, sees a trend that “may lead ultimately toward 








cementation of each of the conservative and reformist 
elements.” In other words, the right and the left are 
dividing more sharply, with splinter parties being 
winnowed out of the Diet. The great danger, of course, 
is that the flirting of the Left Socialists with what is 
in fact Communist propaganda might suddenly issue 
in a political elopement with the Communists after 
the latter have acquired an attractive “dowry” of pop- 
ular support and educated leadership through their 
ostensibly nonpolitical propaganda via the movies and 
in their thriving cells among university students. 

The powerful Left Socialist Sohyo significantly sent 
May Day greetings to the All-China Federation of 
Labor, an affiliate of the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Sohyo’s recently an- 
nounced policy of friendship with Red China clearly 
indicates that many of the Left Socialists, while pro- 
claiming themselves anti-Soviet, are nevertheless fall- 
ing for the line that Red China, as an Asian nation, 
has a more acceptable type of Communist society than 
the USSR. Red China, in fact, is the vestibule now 
used by the Kremlin in Asia. 

What the future holds for Japan politically is ex- 
tremely difficult to predict; for, according to an old 
Japanese saying, “the memory of a Japanese lasts only 
seventy-five days.” This has by no means proved true 
in regard to the last war and the rearmament issue. 
Nevertheless, if things either improve or decline on 
the world front, particularly in Indo-China and Korea, 
the succeeding Government might possibly be far 
more stable. But it might also develop along the lines 
of the unstable multiparty French system. 

Since the future of much of what happens in the Far 
East depends on what happens in Japan, Americans 
should pay far more attention to the Japanese political 
scene, 


Apostolate to Mexican 
migrant workers 





Robert A. Keller 





te) OON THE BOARDS will come down from the win- 
dows of scores of unpainted, dilapidated shacks which 
dot the rural roadsides of the Saginaw Valley in Michi- 
gan. Innocent, brown-eyed faces will peer out on a 
strange new land. Almost overnight the Saginaw valley 
will have gained upwards of 7,000 new inhabitants, 
migrant agricultural workers from Mexico. For the 
parishes of the Saginaw Diocese this will mean over 
6,500 new parishoners, for the flame of Catholicism still 
burns in the great majority of Mexican hearts. 





Mr. Keller is a student of theology in St. John’s Pro- 
vincial Seminary, Plymouth, Mich. 
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During the past two summers I had the happy ex- 
perience of working as a catechist among some of these 
people. The Diocese of Saginaw, within whose limits 
thousands of Mexicans labor every summer in the 
sugar-beet industry, has a well developed religion-cen- 
tered program for the benefit of these migrant workers. 
It was begun in 1947 under the sponsorship of the late 
Bishop William Murphy and directed by a zealous 
young priest, Rev. James Hickey. Spanish-speaking 
priests and seminarians take a census, provide for the 
reception of the sacraments and the fulfilment of re- 
ligious obligations, instruct the children, get them food 
and clothing when possible, care for the sick and 
organize simple recreation. It is a six-weeks’ program 
of intense work. 

Your first contact with the Mexican people is in tak- 
ing the census of all the migrants in your particular dis- 
trict. So, with a pack of census cards in one hand and 
a stack of holy cards of the Virgin of Guadalupe in the 
other, with ten or fifteen stock Spanish expressions on 
the tip of your tongue, you visit each family individual- 
ly. The black suit you wear tells them at first glance 
the Church you represent, and almost immediately 
they are respectfully calling you “padrecito”—‘little 
priest.” Awkward though your Spanish be, they listen 
to you eagerly and are quick to show you their deep 
appreciation and respect. To give a little holy card to 
each of the children is to merit a hundred expressions 
of thanks. They who are wont to receive nothing are 
indeed grateful when they receive but a little. 

One of the chief aims of our apostolate is to bring 
the people to Sunday Mass. Because of their shyness, 
poor clothing and a feeling of discrimination, many of 
the Mexicans will not attend the regular Masses for 
the American parishioners. So, at the rural parishes 
where the Mexicans are more heavily concentrated, 
special Masses are scheduled for them during which 
they can hear a sermon in their own tongue. Their 
attendance at these special Masses is good, and they 
join willingly in the singing of their favorite hymns and 
the recital of public prayers. 

Throughout the apostolate your main work is that 
of a catechist. Teaching catechism to children in a 
language in which you are not very fluent can be a very 
interesting work. The lovable Mexican children come 
forth with some extremely humorous answers to the 
stereotyped questions the catechism offers, and they 
can be rather surprising to a catechist with a limited 
vocabulary. For instance, there will always be those 
who will confuse the Holy Family with the Blessed 
Trinity. “To kill birds” has more than once been given 
as a response to the question “What is a sin?” Occasion- 
ally a blushing, wide-eyed little angel will sagely reply 
“My mother” to the question “Who made you?” or some 
less realistic youngster might answer the same question 
with a casual “Who knows?” ~> * 

The Mexican youngsters are usually quite happy to 
see you drive up, because an hour of catechism also 
means an hour of softball right after. Both the boys 
and girls play and some of them play quite well. The 
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boys, however, are rather reluctant to have the girls 
on their side, so the catechist, brave champion that he 
is, plays with the girls against the boys. The task of 
being pitcher, catcher, infielder, outfielder and clean-up 
batter all in one makes this the hardest part of each 
day. In the course of these games you often find you. 
self praying for a sudden downpour. 

Other work that demands your time is the cutting 
of all the red tape that the convalidation of marriage 
entails. Baptismal certificates must be secured from 
Mexico or Texas. Forms must be filled out, dispensa. 
tions must be obtained. Along with this paper work 
goes the organization of occasional Spanish movies oy 
a gay fiesta to lighten the hearts of these people s0 
heavy with poverty. 

Such in brief is our apostolate to the Mexican ni. 
grants. During its six-year existence the results have 
been most encouraging. In round numbers, about 
36,000 people were contacted, of whom 6,000 were 
given catechetical instruction, 500 were baptized, 1,70) 
made their First Communion and 600 were confirmed, 
Two hundred marriages were convalidated. 

We are very proud of our Mexican apostolate and 
its results, but we are ever looking to the future. To 
bring these people back to a more intimate union with 


their Mother the Church, to increase their faith, often 


very shallow and uninstructed, such is our aim, as it 
must be the aim of many other priests, seminarians 
and lay workers throughout the land. 





The too-rich poor man 
THERE'S A MAN IN TOLEDO, OHIO wh’ 





supporting a wife and seven children on an income | 
of $3,300 a year. Until it was evicted recently, the 
family lived in three rooms of a six-room bungalow. | 
There was no bath, no inside toilet, no hot water. | 
Four of the children slept in one bed, another on | 
the davenport and another with the parents in a second | 
bed. There was a crib for the baby. The mother had 
to warm bath water on the stove and then give sponge } 
baths or use her double tubs. (The day before eviction 
the family found better quarters in a made-over store | 
room. ) 
Now these people aren't riffraff. They're ro | 
neat and clean. The father has been with the sam | 
company more than fifteen years; the children at 
getting a Catholic education (with tuition help from 
the parish mothers’ club). 
In fact, it must have been just such a family as this | 
that backers of the Housing Act of 1949 had in mind. 
This family would seem to be an ideal candidate for | 
public housing. Yet, if it hadn’t been for that seventl } 
baby, the family would still be ineligible for housin! 
in one of Toledo’s seven projects. 
Why? Because the father has been making too mut! | 
money. 
Ridiculous? Of course. You can’t rent decent quartets) 
when you're raising a large family on an income of $0) 
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to $65 a week. And you can’t save enough to make a 
down payment for purchase of a home. 

But that’s the way public housing works in Ohio. 
The State legislature set an income limit for admission 
to a project of $2,000 a year plus $200 for each child. 
(The limit for continued occupancy is $600 a year 
higher.) And this was in 1949, The cost of living has 
mounted steadily in the four years since then. 

The director of the Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority says Ohio is the only State that has set 
statutory dollar-income limits for admission to public 
housing. In other States, he says, income limits are 
computed locally through a survey of the community's 
lowest wage earners. 

This is the way it should be, according to Msgr. 
John O’Grady, secretary of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities. He says it’s supposed to be a 
“flexible” arrangement to keep the income limits in 
line with the increasing cost of living. (But Monsignor 
O'Grady admits that it doesn’t always work out this 
way. The housing people, he explains, often hesitate 
to raise income limits because of pressure by the 
opponents of public housing. ) 

What has been the result of Ohio’s public-housing 
policy? The “greatest portion” of tenants in Toledo's 


projects, according to the director, are people receiving 
some form of assistance. About one third are “agency 
cases” (aid to dependent children, relief, old age 
pensions ). Other families are receiving assistance in 
the form of alimony and service allotments. 

Monsignor O’Grady doesn’t believe in admitting too 
many agency cases to public housing. It’s all right to 
admit a certain number. But too many of them living 
together in projects, he believes, creates an “abnormal 
community’; it doesn’t make for good community ° 
family life. 

Public housing is for the family that has an income— 
but an income too low to provide decent shelter. It is 
a buffer for low-income families that haven't yet de- 
scended to the poverty level; it is a preventive rather 
than a curative measure. 

Yet many of these low-income families do not 
qualify for public housing in Ohio. And unless the 
State legislature acts, many Ohio parents will continue 
to raise their children in substandard quarters because 
they're “making too much money” to be admitted to 
public housing. Danie J. McCarrny. 





Mr. McCarthy is a reporter for the Catholic Chronicle, 
Toledo diocesan weekly. 





Call up Christmas 

Call up Christmas now 
When June is a festival 

Of roses in hedge and garden, 
And bring them to His stall. 


But not to the Mother's lap, 

That such a Memory knows; 

No decking even of flowers for Her 
Who is Herself the Rose. 


A. E. JOHNSON 


We Walk in Miracles 

We walk in miracles as children scuff 
through daisy fields, their dresses appliquéd 
with shifting tides of blossom, welkin-stuff 
the Father’s white creative laughter made. 


Common as spring, as bread, as sleep, as salt, 
the daisies grow. Our Father made them reel 
against us like the morning stars that vault 
the greater Home His love will yet reveal. 


The petals push against the ankles, knees, 

the thigh, the hand; gold pollen sifts within 
the pores to rivulets of veins, to seas 

of subtle life beneath unsubtle skin. 


O deeper and deeper than daisy fields, we drown 
in miracles, in God, our Seed, our Crown. 


SisTER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
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Song for a Jubilarian 

We who are starting, we who stand 
In hope before 

His house, His fragrant gardenside, 
His open door, 


Can hear within bright music played, 
As long ago 

Lifted the heart of David, sunk 

In Israel’s woe. 


What folk are gathered there, whose lamp 
Can so light all 

The windows? Look! its shining breaks 
Even through the wall. 


Today the King Himself prepares 
The feast and song, 

Honoring her whom He has loved 
And lived with long. 
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For fifty years His bride, His spouse— 


No wonder He 


Smiles upon all, but smiles on her 


Most gratefully. 


Not Sown in Ground 
Let every seed 
changed to a flower, 
the every need 


of root, of fruit, 


For fifty years His bride, His spouse— 


No wonder He 


Shows all His lamp, His heart alight 


With charity. 


O guests, be merry on this day, 


Merry as He 


Who celebrates today His bride’s 


Long loyalty. 


be quiet praise 


each kneeling hour. 


One thousand days 
of growth in both 


the field and mind, 
twin-symbols each, 


should say as we 
receive: Believe 


We who are young, who stand and wait 


Till He invite 


Each to her room built in His love, 


Can still delight 


In thy long dwelling there, good Mother, 


For thou art 


Where each has set her feet to go— 


Inside His heart. 


in Him, and find 


beyond our reach— 


not here, yet near— 
the Fruit that He 


Guiorra T. STEIN 


seeded in no earth’s gloom. 


Seeded in heaven’s Womb! 


JosEerH JoeL KEITH 





Two types of mind 





THE CONSERVATIVE MIND: From 


Burke to Santayana 





By Russel Kirk. Regnery. 458p. $6.50 


Russel Kirk is a professor at Michigan 
State College. In this well-written and 
scholarly history of British and Amer- 
ican conservative thought since Ed- 
mund Burke, he has made an impor- 
tant contribution to a long-neglected 
field. Conservatism is emerging once 
more as a potent social force. There 
has been relatively little written, how- 
ever, on its historical origins and on 
the continuity of the tradition. Prof. 
Kirk has supplied this need in com- 
mendable fashion. 

His work is more than the history 
of an idea, however. It is likewise an 
argument, destined to provoke coun- 
ter-argument. Zealously committed to 
the principles of historical conservat- 
ism himself, the author is convinced 
that the world is in convulsion today 
because of its initial revolt against 
these principles: 


A world that damns tradition, 
exalts equality and welcomes 
change; a world that has clutched 
at Rousseau, swallowed him 
whole and demanded prophets 
yet more radical; a _ world 
smudged by industrialism, stan- 
dardized by the masses, consol- 
idated by government; a world 
crippled by war, trembling be- 


tween the colossi of East and 

West and peering over a smashed 

barricade into the gulf of dissolu- 

tion: this, our era, is the society 

Burke foretold, with all the burn- 

ing energy of his rhetoric, in 
790. 


Burke, denouncing the evil poten- 
tialities of the French Revolution, at 
the same time drew up the charter of 
conservative thought. Distinguished 
thinkers of the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries were to follow the trail 
he blazed. The author reviews exten- 
sively the contributions of such men 
as John Adams, Randolph, Calhoun, 
Hawthorne, Brownson and _ Irving 
Babbitt in America; and of Walter 
Scott, Macaulay, Disraeli, Newman, 
Balfour and W. H. Mallock in Great 
Britain. Others discussed include one 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville. 

To reduce to a common body of 
principles the reflections of these dif- 
ferent and original minds is no easy 
task. Prof. Kirk, however, finds six 
major affirmations in conservative 
thought: 1) political problems are 
basically moral and religious prob- 


_lems; 2) tradition must be respected 


and cherished; 3) orders and classes 
are essential to civilized society; 4) 
freedom and property are inseparably 
connected; 5) man must discipline his 
anarchical impulses; 6) social change 
is desirable only when gradually ac- 
complished. 

But these are not the principles 
which have ruled the modern world, 
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BOOKS 











the author emphasizes. Conservatives 
have fought a losing battle against the 
radical reformers, against the political 
and economic levellers, against those 
who scoffed at traditional moral and 
religious values. The doctrine of the 
natural goodness of man triumphed 
over the more realistic view of Cal- 








vinism. These doctrines were sired | 


chiefly by Rousseau (Romanticism), 


the French rationalists, Jeremy Ben- | 


tham (Utilitarianism), Auguste Comte 
(Positivism) and Kar] Marx. The te- 
sult? The author invites one to survey 
the modern scene. 

In the United States, the forces of 
disintegration have been at work since 
the tracts of Thomas Paine summoned 
mankind to change the world. Jeffer- 
son’s equalitarian doctrines provided 
a powerful impetus to the downward 
trend. Popular support grew for ab- 
stract theories of “natural rights” and 
sentimental notions about “social jus 
tice.” 

The graduated income tax, the it- 
heritance tax, the success of doctrit- 
aire social reformers under Roosevelt 
and Truman, the efforts to impose 
“land reform” upon a conquered I 
and Japan are instances of the at 


tempts to erect a new society upd! | 
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the basis of “metaphysical” visions 
that ignore the importance of social 
customs and habits. At the same time, 
the author believes there is enough 
vitality left in the conservative in- 
stincts of America to warrant the hope 
of a return to sanity. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
the tenor of this work. It will be 
judged by critics largely upon the 
basis of their own political and social 
philosophies. Most conservatives will 
applaud it. Most liberals will condemn 
it. 

There is a third group however, 
which will be constrained to make 
some extremely important distinctions. 
These are the Christian Democrats. 

Where the author is inclined to see 
only a desert waste, they see the 
emergence of a new historical era 
pregnant with possibilities for good. 
The noxious weeds which accom- 
panied the birth of the democratic 
ideal, however, are still thriving. Prof. 
Kirk’s attempt to cut them down de- 
serves much praise. But the demo- 
cratic ideal itself must be preserved, 
improved and developed. His book 
would seem to be deficient on this 
score, 

A detailed appreciation of this work 
is beyond the scope of this review. 
But one might, in reading it, review 
the papal encyclicals of recent times, 
the writings of Maritain, Simon and 
Ducatillon, and Rev. Leo Ward's ad- 
mirable Christian Ethics. One will 
then understand why this book can 
be read with profit—but only if read 
with discernment. 

Francis E. McMAHON 





THE CAPTIVE MIND 





By Czeslaw Milosz. Translated from 
the Polish by Jane Zielonko. Knopf. 
Wlp. $3.50 


One could dismiss as fantasies Hux- 
ley’s Brave New World and Orwell’s 
1984, This book, however, should jolt 
us severely: it is an accurate account, 
from the author’s experience, of those 
terrifying fantasies become facts in 
Poland and the Baltic countries, 
where communism has killed indepen- 
dent thought. 

With an unusual poetic gift for 
vivid and startling images, Mr. Milosz 
has written an account of how in- 
tellectuals betrayed their countries to 
Russia, Moscow captures writers “be- 
Cause communism recognizes that 
tule over men’s minds is the key to 
tule over an entire country.” 

Why did these writers prostitute 
themselves and deliver millions to re- 
settlement in distant lands, to slavery 
to death? The author answers in 
complicated ironic analogies. They suc- 
cumbed to the vision of communism 


as the true New Faith, complete with 
its own doctrine and temporal, instead 
of eternal, rewards. 

Milosz himself was in the service of 
the New Poland. Only when he was 
required to write “prefabricated sto- 
ries” about man as the stooge of his- 
tory did Milosz, the artist—not the 
man of Catholic training—flee his 
prison. Although free, he is an un- 
happy exile in the West, whose art 
and philosophy he still disparages. 

Paradoxically, Mr. Milosz’ very in- 
transigence may shock more readers 
into reality than an account by a prod- 
igal son. Western Communists, for 
whose naiveté about the USSR he ex- 
presses contempt, will find in his biog- 
raphies of four writers who did all the 
party demanded a prophecy of the 
fate of intellectuals who capitulate to 
dialectics. Unrelieved tensions and 
shifting party formulas bring creative 
or actual death to all who embrace 
communism. Actual suffering (not 
ersatz “suffering for the cause”), in- 
dividual emotions, above all, philos- 
ophy and religion (“Public Enemy 
No. 1”), are subjects forbidden to 
writers. Thus, intellectuals compete as 
advertising hacks of a propaganda 
machine controlled absolutely by di- 
alectics. 

How do artists, scientists and or- 
dinary folk survive the nihilism and 
savagery of this madhouse? They use 
“Murti-Bing,” auto-hypnosis into the 
belief that terror and insanity are 
normal; and “Ketman,” an elaborate 
system of lying to one another. 

For the West, The Captive Mind 
is more than the story of a man seek- 
ing values to replace those of a So- 
cialist economy. It conveys a warning 
as important as Koestler’s Darkness at 
Noon, as well as a prediction that 
communism may yet be destroyed by 
its slaves: “The citizens of the Im- 
perium of the East long for nothing 
so much as liberation from the terror 
their own thought creates.” 

W. A. S. DoLLarp 


Parents and children 





ONLY PARENT 





By Louise Dickinson Rich. Lippincott. 
223p. $3 


The problem of the “only child” has 
been amply dealt with in both fiction 
and psychology. Mrs. Rich, a warm, 
humane and relaxed sort of writer by 
necessity has in this book discussed the 
even greater emotional problem of the 
“only parent.” 

She will be remembered as the New 
England school-teacher who visited 
Maine about fifteen years ago, met a 
Harvard man turned backwoodsman, 
married him and continued to live with 
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him in a typical, hard-working fashion. 
Her description of the deep Maine 
woods in We Took to the Woods was 
full of the natural ease and charm be- 
longing to a happy, contented woman 
living the unhackneyed life that per- 
fectly suited her, with a husband she 
loved and children she ardently de- 
sired. 

Her life in the woods came to an 
abrupt end with the sudden death of 
Ralph Rich, and it is here that the 
present autobiography takes up the 
problems of the lone parent left to raise 
a family. 

With admirable cool-headedness 
and clarity Mrs. Rich deals with such 
matters as filling the dual parental role 
for a boy as well as a girl, giving her 
children the richness and variety that 
life with two parents usually pro- 
vides, and maintaining for them, in “a 
world admittedly somewhat of a mess 
nowadays,” peace and contentment 
and the ability to “appreciate beauty 
and wonder ... through happy experi- 
ence.” 

Whether or not one has shared Mrs. 
Rich’s precise experience, one can only 
admire her and enjoy following her 
light-hearted adventures with her 
children. Having accepted her role in 
life and made peace with it, she has 
made good reading of bad fortune, and 
a good life for herself and her two 
children from the ingredients of loneli- 
ness, heavy responsibility and unshared 
parental problems. 

Doris I. GRuMBACH 





BRIGHT CHILDREN, A GUIDE FOR 
PARENTS 





By Norma E. Cutts Ph.D. and Nicholas 
Moseley Ph.D. Putnams 238p. $3.50 


Prior to the appearance of this book, 
most of the books about gifted children 
were written for teachers. Bright Chil- 
dren was written for parents and for 
the children. 

In the chapter “How Bright is Your 
Child?” the authors advise parents to 
keep a careful record of their child’s 
physical and mental development and 
to watch for the ability to generalize. 
This ability, in a young child, is al- 
ways characteristic of superior mental 
ability. 

A chapter on mental hygiene stresses 
the role of love in child training. The 
old superstition that bright children 
are “queer” is debunked. Studies have 
proved that the mental health of bright 
individuals is no worse than that of the 
general population. In fact, studies 
made by Prof. Lewis Terman show 
that the mental health of bright in- 
dividuals is slightly better than that of 
average individuals. 

There are chapters on such impor- 
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tant topics as “Difficulties over Home- 
work and Marks,” “How Schools Pro- 
vide for Bright Children,” “Looking 
Towards a Vocation.” The problem of 
skipping a grade is discussed, and 
there is some excellent advice about 
Nursery schools and kindergartens. 

The authors see merit in both public 
and private schools. They give a real- 
istic appraisal of the disadvantages and 
the advantages of both types of 
schools. They have drawn up a list of 
questions which parents should ask 
themselves in appraising public and 
private schools. 

It is interesting to note that the 
authors reject Dr. Conant’s fears that 
private schools will stratify society 
along religious and economic lines. 
They do not believe that life in private 
schools makes boys and girls unfit for 
life in a democracy. 


For parents whose children have an 
I.Q. of 120 or over, this book is must 
reading. The jacket states “this book 
is designed to help parents bring up 
their children to make the most of their 
intelligence at home, in schools and 
college and in successful living.” It is 
admirably adapted to its purpose. 

VirciniA RoHR ROWLAND 





THE HOUSE OF STRANGERS 





By Edith Simon. Putnam. 311p. $3.50 


In this novel, the author of The 
Golden Hand once more reveals a rare 
ability for lifelike narrative and sen- 
sitive character portrayal. What The 
House of Strangers lacks—and the Jack 
tantalizes the reader to the last page 
—is a plot worthy of Edith Simon’s 
talents. 


The story centers around a group 
of archeologists living together 4 
Dungruach House, Scotland, wher 
they are excavating a prehistoric yj. 
lage. The heroine, Vivien Jesset, wh) 
has lost her husband in the war and 
spent a disillusioning period workip 
in a German DP camp, comes to Dup. 
gruach hoping to forget her trouble 
by burying herself in the past. It soon 
becomes clear, however, that com. 
munal living, even for scientists, is be. 
set with internal politics and spite. 

Of the two protagonists in the 
struggle—Marius Bayard, publicity. 
seeking leader of the group, and Ham. 
ish Monro, a painstaking archeologis 
with more gold than glitter—Vivien 
opts for the latter and accepts his 
hand in marriage. But her search for 
peace, like the battle of Dungruach, 
goes on. It is only after she has mp 
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home for a talk with mother that she 
Jearns to accept human nature as it is 
and to fight for her husband’s cause, 
even though it means re-entering the 
lists and indulging once more in the 
petty squabbles of Dungruach. 

And petty these squabbles are; yet 
they form the substance of the book, 
the working clay for a craftsmanship 
that can hardly be praised too highly. 
If this were Edith Simon’s first novel, 
it would be fair to call it “promising.” 
Since it is not, since she has already 
been hailed as the creator of one of 
the finest historical novels of our time, 
the best advice one can give is that 
she return to history for her themes. 

JosEpH LANDY 





HENRY JAMES: The Untried Years 





By Leon Edel. Lippincott. 350p. $5 


The Untried Years is the first volume 
in what will doubtless become the 
definitive biography of Henry James. 

For the formidable task of chron- 
icing the life of the greatest of Amer- 
ican novelists, Mr. Edel is rarely 
equipped. His study of James repre- 
sents a growth of almost a quarter of 
a century, out of which has already 
come, in addition to two Sorbonne 
theses, editions of The Complete 
Plays (1949), of the Ghostly Tales 
(1949) and of the novel, The Other 
House (1947). Analysis of the James 
papers in the Houghton Library at 
Harvard has been supplemented by 
the assistance of surviving members 
of the James family. As a consequence, 
if any biographer is to escape the 
“calculated pitfalls created by a nov- 
elist who was devoted to the private 
life,” Mr. Edel would seem to be the 
man, 

The Untried Years impresses by a 
scholarship at once solid and unob- 
strusive. Throughout, whether it is 
the childhood, the youth or the young 
manhood of James with which he is 
dealing, Mr. Edel keeps his subject 
steadily to the fore. He is never se- 
duced by the temptation to eccentric 
theorizing in an effort to throw “new” 
light on a complex personality. A fine 
example of this sanity is his handling 
of the “obscure hurt” which kept 
James from active participation in the 
Civil War. 

Here was an open invitation to a 
Freudian festival, especially since such 
writers as Stephen Spender, F. O. 
Matthiesen, R. P. Blackmur and Lio- 
nel Trilling had already taken sig- 
nificant steps in that direction. Mr. 
Edel’s conclusion that the “evidence 
points clearly to a back injury, a 
slipped disc, a sacroiliac or muscular 
strain” not only brings conviction on 
this point but makes for confidence in 
his judgment on other doubtful issues. 


If, as Frangois Mauriac, paraphras- 
ing Claudel, has said, the creative 
writer “gives himself,” the importance 
of a minute study of the life of so 
subtle a novelist as Henry James to 
an understanding of his work becomes 
immediately evident. James, of course, 
will never submit to easy formulation, 
but Mr. Edel’s exposition of the bour- 
geois origins, the Swedenborgian 
background, the endless wanderings 
between America and Europe and the 
relation with the cousin, Minny 
Temple, throws such light on fre- 
quently obscure aspects of the novels. 

Not least interesting in the chron- 
icle of James’ early years are the hu- 
man relationships. The rivalry with 
his brother William, a source at once 
of stimulation and uneasiness to both, 
the intimacy with Thomas Sergeant 
Perry and the devoted mentorship of 
John La Farge provided the substance 
of James’ warmest personal friend- 
ships. Beyond these lay the cooler 
professional associations with William 
Dean Howells, Charles Eliot Norton, 
James T. Fields and James Russell 
Lowell. All of these figures move con- 
vincingly through Mr. Edel’s pages, 
but always in proper focus and pro- 
portion. MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 





INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES 





By Mary Lois Eberdt and Gerald 
Schnepp. Kenedy. 245p. $3.50 


In his foreword to this book Arch- 
bishop Lucey notes that Catholics as 
a group have not only failed to prac- 
tise their social principles but in too 
many cases are even ignorant of them. 
The reasons for that ignorance are 
many, but one of them is assuredly 
not a lack of literature explaining the 
principles in down-to-earth English. 
The present volume, the joint work of 
Sister Mary Lois Eberdt of Mary- 
crest College and Brother Gerald J. 
Schnepp of St. Louis University, is the 
fifth or sixth book on Catholic social 
teaching to come off the presses in 
the past few years. 

What sets this book apart, and gives 
it special value, is the way in which 
the authors have concentrated on the 
single capital theme of the Industry 
Council Plan. This plan is the one, 
of course, which Pius XI formally pro- 
posed in Quadragesimo Anno as an 
answer to the class struggle, insecu- 
rity, monopolistic control and statism 
which threaten modern industrial 
systems everywhere. Proceeding from 
the fundamental principle of subsidi- 
arity, ICP aims at restoring the or- 
ganic structure of society without at 
the same time imperilling liberty and 
risking regimentation. 

What the authors have done is to 
search through papal documents for 
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Edward 


Leen, cs.sp. 


By MICHAEL O'CARROLL, C.S.Sp. 





The first biography of Father Leen, 
one of the great spiritual writers of 
modern times. Father O’Carroll, 
who knew Father Leen personally 
for twenty years, has written the 
present book to meet a demand that 
has been constant since Father 
Leen’s death. He has had access to 
all the relevant unpublished ma- 
terial, has consulted those who knew 
and worked with Father Leen, and 
has visited the communities he lived 
in. The book shows the man himself 
—an unusual man, gifted, idealistic, 
sometimes frustrated but, through 
an indomitable Christian spirit, 
turning all things to profit and 
achieving a great deal in a relatively 
short time. $3.50 
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passages bearing directly or indirectly 
on the nature and organization of the 
Industry Council Plan. They have 
done their work thoroughly and well, 
sinning if anything by commission 
rather than by omission. In a few 
places one feels that they have 
strained a bit to relate a passage to 
their theme. but that is a happy fault 
which the reader will readily overlook. 
It is unfortunate that in the section 
on joint-management, or co-determin- 
ation, there is no quotation from, or 
even mention of, Msgr. Montini’s let- 
ter of last September to the Italian 
Social Week. That letter cleared up 
some of the uncertainties about co- 


determination which existed in Cath- 
olic circles both here and abroad. 
There is a careful bibliography of 
papal documents going back to Leo 
XIII, as well as a bibliography cover- 
ing the Industry Council Plan and re- 
lated topics. For good measure the 
authors have thrown in lists of pub- 
lications which deal with ICP and of 
organizations, such as labor-manage- 
ment institutes, which are trying to 
make it a reality. All in all, a very 
useful tool for students of Catholic 
social teaching, and for the average 
Catholic a relatively painless intro- 
duction to all sorts of things he should 
know. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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the World. 

WituuaM A. S. DOLLARD is as- 
sistant professor of English at 
Hunter College, New York 
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“And I tell you, that if your justice 
does not give fuller measure than the 
justice of the scribes and Pharisees, 
you shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven (Matt. 5:20; Gospel for 
fifth Sunday after Pentecost). 


The Gospel] for the fifth Sunday after 
Pentecost is a brief section from the 
celebrated Sermon on the Mount in 
which Christ the lawgiver laid down 
the basic moral principles of that 
kingdom of His which is the Church, 
Our Saviour proclaims a rather start- 
ling truth: that unless His followers 
will subscribe to and put into practice 
a higher code of moral behavior than 
any His Father had yet imposed, they 
can have no place in His Church. 
Prior to the Incarnation, God our 
Lord, in merciful tolerance of dam- 
aged and as yet unregenerated human 
nature, had asked relatively little, 
really, in the way of moral rectitude, 
Now, having given His own divine 
Son to humanity in humanity, to- 
gether with all the moral help which 
that surpassing gift brings with it, 
God through His Son rightly demands 
in human actions an exalted purity 
and fineness which was hitherto u- 
heard of. An ancient Jew, as Christ 
points out, was forbidden to kill an- 
other. Followers of Christ are for- 
bidden to address another harshly. 
We will not now discuss just how 
far the lofty moral code of Christian- 
ity is actually endorsed by modem 
Christians. We wish only to remark 
that the true and earnest Catholic 
must expect his life to be more dif- 
ficult than the lives of perfectly nice 
people who live round about him, 
simply because he is governed by a 
nobler moral code. Inevitably, this 
sort of talk from a Catholic to Cath- 
olics must always sound nauseatingly 
superior and snobbish, yet a moments 
thought will dispel this impression. 
lf we merely recall the Catholic 
code on matters like marriage, chas- 
tity, contraception, slander, education 
and even items like joining this lodge 
or reading this book or seeing that 
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lay, we must certainly allow that 
Catholic moral standards, be they 
yours or not, are at least relatively 
high. It follows, therefore, that the 
tue Catholic must accept it as one 
of the conditions of his existence that 
certain easy solutions of painful prob- 
iems-one thinks immediately of ar- 
tificial contraception, for example—are 
not for him, and that his life must 
consequently be more difficult than 
many lives which he will observe and 
perhaps, in a dark moment, envy. As 
our Saviour flatly declares, the ticket 
of admission to the kingdom of 
heaven is a terribly expensive paste- 
board. 

Even when the good Catholic rec- 
ognizes the necessity of being in many 
ways a better man than his perfectly 
good neighbor, his obligations in this 
particular department are not com- 
pletely discharged. Under pain of 
vitiating his whole moral position, the 
Catholic must in no way dare to look 
down upon that neighbor who is not 
bound by the Catholic moral code. 
There sométimes seems to hang about 
the Catholic group in America a faint 
aura of authentic Pharisaism; one 
catches, at odd moments, an elusive 


impression that in certain Romish 
minds the distinction between Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic is roughly 
equivalent to the distinction between 
the sheep and the goats, between the 
blessed and the damned. My Friday 
cheese-sandwich does not automat- 
ically give me a handicap, in the race 
for glory, over that obese heretic who 
is devouring a T-bone steak. I may 
envy the stout fellow if I wish; but 
I must respect him. 

Perhaps this vague and totally un- 
warranted assumption of moral su- 
periority is partly responsible for the 
civil, or rather, uncivil cleavage be- 
tween Catholic and non-Catholic in 
our country which unprejudiced ob- 
servers have long noticed and are be- 
ginning to remark. It is obvious that 
even when Christ our Lord contrasted 
His followers with others, as in this 
Gospel, He never intended them to 
form a totally separatist group in any 
nation or culture. He compared His 
people to yeast; and shouldn’t the 
yeast be right in the dough? The pun 
may be unforgivable, but it is irre- 
sistible: we ought to be glad to be in 
the dough. 

VincENT P. McCorry S.J. 
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THE 5,000 FINGERS OF DR. T., 
which consists largely of the night- 
mare of a small boy who hates piano 
lessons, certainly qualifies as one of 
the oddest movies of the year. The 
cast of characters includes the afore- 
mentioned boy, Bart Collins (Tommy 
Rettig), his widowed and very pretty 
mother (Mary Healy), a likable and 
altogether superior plumber (Peter 
Lind Hayes) who has a way with 
small boys, and a pompous screwball 
of a piano teacher named Dr. Ter- 
williker (Hans Conried), with a man- 
ner and method designed to alienate 
pupils and generally to set back the 
cause of music fifty years. 

These characters are introduced in 
their natural habitat, but shortly 
thereafter, when the lad falls asleep 
over his piano practice, they reap- 
pear as the somewhat altered products 
of a child’s fears and wishful thinking. 
The nightmare takes place in a sur- 
realist castle-prison, presided over by 
Dr. Terwilliker and dominated by a 
practically endless piano keyboard at 
which the doctor fondly envisions five 
hundred captive small boys playing 
his composition “5,000 Happy Fin- 
gers” in unison. 

By the time Bart, with an assist 
from the plumber, has frustrated this 


diabolical scheme, the dream has be- 
come a showcase for a great deal of 
psychological symbolism. The film was 
written by Dr. Seuss, cartoonist and 
author of juvenile works, staged in 
Technicolor with taste and imagina- 
tion, and within its confining premise 
maintains a high standard of variety, 
humor, satire and logical lunacy. 

Ultimately, however, it falls be- 
tween two stools. It is too subtle for a 
juvenile audience and too single- 
mindedly committed to a juvenile 
problem to command the full atten- 
tion of adults. 

(Stanley Kramer-Columbia) 


SCANDAL AT SCOURIE is the 
eighth vehicle to co-star Greer Garson 
and Walter Pidgeon, who might 
easily, except for Hollywood’s current 
technological revolution, which is 
likely to make their sort of screen fare 
impractical for the future, have be- 
come the Darby and Joan of the 
movies. 

The story concerns the tempest in 
a teapot stirred up in a small Canad- 
ian town of fifty years ago when a 
childless Protestant couple decide to 
adopt a small Catholic orphan girl. 
In treatment it is just about what is 
to be expected—handsomely Techni- 
colored, sentimental, excessively pret- 
ty and contrived. Happily, it does 
succeed in handling its religious prob- 
lems without doing violence either to 
Protestant sensibilities or Catholic 
doctrine. 

For adults it can also be recom- 
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mended for the charm and humor of 
a number of individual scenes and 
for the performance of young Donna 
Corcoran, who is one of the few movie 
children winning enough to justify 
her adoptive parents’ herculean efforts 
on her behalf. (MGM) 


NEVER LET ME GO is an old-fash- 
ioned (and showing its age) Clark 
Gable vehicle with a serious enough 
theme to deserve less preposterous 
treatment. The plot deals with the 
efforts of an American newspaperman 
in Russia to get his surprisingly un- 
Marxist-minded ballerina bride (Gene 
Tierney) out of the country. When 


his wife’s visa request results in the 
usual double-talking official run- 
around and finally in the hero’s for- 
cible ejection from the USSR, he de- 
cides that more direct methods are 
in order. 

His next, and successful, try is in 
the cloak-and-dagger, Superman tradi- 
tion, and involves a trip by fishing 
smack from England, a vodka-drink- 
ing contest with two MVD gumshoes, 
a masquerade as a Red Army officer, 
the snatching of his wife in the middle 
of a performance of Swan Lake, a wild 
automobile chase and as much swim- 
ming as is generally found in an Es- 
ther Williams picture. 
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For the family this juvenile affirms. 
tion of American intrepidity and ¢. 
terprise—and by implication of Ry. 
sian feeble-mindedness—looks just ag 
unreal as it sounds and, considering 
the tragically real nature of its basic 
situation, just as undignified. 

(MGM) 
Morra Watsy 





TV—HADIO 








When your company has been around 
for five decades and has been grow. 
ing bigger and bigger with each gen- 
eration, it’s only natural to celebrate 
that 50th anniversary with an all-out 
splurge. The Ford boys chose the most 
modern medium of public relations 
and communication for their purpose 
and, to do it right, they spread them. 
selves over two video networks op 
Monday, June 15, with a two-hour 
history of the past half-century titled, 
“The American Road.” 

The lavish presentation was no- 
table for many things, not the least 
of which was the omission of com- 
mercials, as such, for the run of 120 
minutes. To be sure, there was a song 
about the Model T, brief opening and 
closing identifications of the sponsor 
and a few words anent the show from 
Henry Ford II before the final cuw- 
tain, but otherwise the period was 
refreshingly free of intrusive plugs and 
“hard” selling. This is a thing that 
should happen more often on TV 
shows; it is an effective way of im- 
pressing viewers with the stature, the 
good taste of the national advertiser. 

“The American Road,” according 
to producer Leland Hayward, was 
more costly than the most extravagant 
legitimate production in the history 
of Broadway. Planned as a cavalcade 
of drama, music, song, dance, com- 
edy and historic newsreels, the show 
turned out to be, for the most part, 
a gigantic showcase for the talents of 
Ethel Merman and Mary Martin. 

The two girls did an old-time 
vaudeville routine to the sound of a 
nostalgic Happiness Boys record. To- 
gether, they sang a clever medley, 
partly duets, of portions of songs pop- 
ular through the years. Singly, they 
starred in scenes and sketches. Miss 
Merman, backed by Teddy Wilson's 
jazz combination, sang “Alexanders 
Ragtime Band” and, with a line of 
chorus boys, made a comic delight of 
the World War I number “Mademoi- 
selle from Armentieres.” Miss Martin 
was hilarious in a one-woman skit 
which traced the decade-by-decade 
changes wrought by fashion in the 
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feminine silhouette. She was serious 
and effectively ingenuous in a scene 
fom Our Town for which Oscar Ham- 
nerstein II served as the commenting 
tage manager. All in all, Ethel and 
\ary dominated the program and had 
themselves quite a time. 

Howard Lindsay and _ Dorothy 
Stickney presented a scene from Life 
with Father, which was well done and 
which was about the only segment 
for which a realistic set was provided. 
The remainder of the program was 
put on in a “space-staging” manner 
which more often than not had the 
stage in complete blackness with spot- 
lights picking out the principals. Most 
viewers, 1 think, would have liked a 
little more relief from this severe bare- 
ness of the studio playing area. 

The “sour notes” that occurred dur- 
ing the two-hour offering were few: 
an embarrassed silence during an old 
newsreel clip showing the Ku Klux 
Klan parading down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, a weak joke regarding the 
Klan’s role in a sequence from The 
Birth of a Nation, and an inept at- 
tempt at humor at the expense of for- 
mer Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 
This latter visual trick, the would- 
be-funny repetition of some newsreel 
footage in which the ex-Presidents to- 
gether remove and replace their hats, 
backfired explosively when the studio 
audience, at the first sign of the two 
statesmen, took it seriously and burst 
into spontaneous, respectful applause. 

Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra 
were seen and heard on film flown 
from Paris and London respectively. 
In both cases, the quality was poor 
and the show gained nothing. Rudy 
Vallee and Eddie Fisher were seen 
and heard “live” from the Center The- 
atre and, although they were in good 
voice, they sounded sad, perhaps even 
uncomfortable. Wally (Mr. Peepers) 
Cox appeared from time to time with 
impressions of off-beat types of the 
past half-century. In spite of their 
brevity, he made them entertaining. 

Before “The American Road” went 
on, Broadway producer Leland Hay- 
ward, who made his debut in TV 

with this program, was quoted as 
saying that in readying the two-net- 
work extravaganza, he had to “chop 
an eight-hour show to two” for the 
telecast. Unfortunately he sliced it 
a little too thin, and the last fifteen 
minutes of his masterpiece ended up 
as a fumbling, dull and disjointed lack 
of finale. The “Road” struck a detour. 
Burr Tilstrom’s boys, Kukla and 
Ollie, did yeoman service throughout 
the program and could have closed it 
gracefully. Their eloquent good-bye 
came long before the final sign-off, 
however. Oscar Hammerstein II, who 
was (perhaps) adequate as a nar- 
trator through much of the program, 


at this point was joined by Ed Murrow 
and the two of them spent five 
minutes or more mouthing banalities 
about the past and the future. Part 
of this cime, Murrow, spouting pomp- 
ously, blocked the background picture 
of the atom-bomb explosion on a pro- 
jection screen. 

Eventually these two got around to 
bringing on Henry Ford II. Mr. Ford 
had the good sense to say only a few 
well-chosen words. The producer, 
Leland Hayward, then walked on to 
take a place in the line-up. With bril- 
liant aplomb he lingered haltingly 
down-stage and blocked Mr. Ford. 
There was still a good chunk of time 
to be filled, so Marion Anderson, who 
had thrilled with her singing earlier 
in the show, was announced for an- 
other number. She rendered a glorious 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, but only 
after the four men on stage had 
straggled off uncertainly. 

The end was not yet. Curtain calls 
were in order but obviously they 
hadn’t been prepared for, or re- 
hearsed. Mary Martin struggled nobly 
to oblige, bringing Miss Anderson 
along with her for a bow. An uniden- 
tified man and woman from the show 
followed them out, but the rest of 
the large cast stayed in the wings 
in droves. An experienced video pro- 
ducer would have known that every 
long TV show needs a certain amount 
of “fill” or “cushion.” Ed Sullivan, a 
noted Ford Co. salesman, meets this 
problem every Sunday evening on his 
“Toast of the Town” program. A two- 
hour single-shot of this kind should 
have been amply supplied with pro- 
visional] insert material. This one floun- 
dered badly while reaching for the 
life-preserver. 

After an eternity, the cylindrical 
drum bearing the program’s closing 
credits took over the suffering screen. 
The slowness with which it moved 
indicated the reason why the gadget 
is called, in the trade, a “crawl.” Sel- 
dom has it ever been required to 
crawl so slowly. We had reached the 
end of fifty years on “The American 
Road.” WiiuiaM A. COLEMAN 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
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Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 
Resident Preparatory Schoo! for Boys 








Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 


Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 


preparatory course. Situated suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere, 138-acre campus, educa- 
tional, cultural and physical training programs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Anti-communism 

Eprror: Ten years from now Catholics 
will be thanking God that AMERICA 
had the courage to print Fr. Masse’s 
“A note on anti-communism” (6/6). 
At the moment it is popular to de- 
nounce every person who ever flirted 
with any organization that the Com- 
munists used to spread their philos- 
ophy, regardless of whether the dupes 
were young or dumb or both. 

What is amazing is that many of 
the most militant of these Johnny- 
come-latelies fell like a ton of bricks 
for Mussolini and Hitler before we 
entered the war. C. V. Hiccins 

La Grange, Ill. 


Harvard Research Center 

Epiror: Thank you for your kind 
editorial about this Research Center 
published in the June 6 AMERICA (p. 
267). 

You are perfectly right in stressing 
the similarity between the great teach- 
ings of the papal encyclicals and the 
ideals of this little Research Center. 
As a matter of fact, one of the main 
tasks of our research is to demonstrate 
scientifically the profound validity of 
the moral teachings of Christianity, as 
well as of other great religions. 

Another conclusion of our studies 
of the methods and techniques of the 
founders of the great religious orders 
of Christianity, like St. Basil the Great, 
St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales, is that these educators of 
humanity discovered and developed 
most ingenious techniques of moral 
education, unexcelled, even unrivaled, 
by the techniques and methods of the 
contemporary sciences of psychology, 
psychiatry, sociology, education, an- 
thropology, etc. 

In two big volumes to be published 
by this Research Center dealing with 
Types, Techniques and Factors of Al- 
truistic and Spiritual Growth, these, 
as well as other significant conclusions, 
will be fully developed and, I hope, 
scientifically demonstrated. We expect 
these volumes will be published by 


the beginning of next year. 


(Pror.) Pitrrm A. SOROKIN 
Director 
Research Center in Creative 
Altruism 
Harvard University 


Voice of Duquesne 

Eprror: I should like to congratulate 
you for your work in stressing the 
necessity of strict morality in economic 


Academy of Mt. St. Vincent ____ _ iii 
College of Mt. St. Vincent ____ iii 
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life. Your job is not an enviable one 
for it is difficult to be so broadminded 
and yet give no quarter when it coma 
to the morality of man’s actions 
whether in education, economics, po). 
itics or religion. 
MATTHEW B. WALLACE 
Duquesne Univ. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. . . The weekly perusal of Americ, 
has kept me up-to-date on personalj. 
ties and on happenings, as well a; 
having given me a clear, concise anal- 
ysis of economic, political and social 
problems. LORRAINE KReELi 


... Your selection of articles gives the 
reader an over-all view of the world 
situation today. 

My single criticism is that AMEnic, 
seems to show only one point of view 
and is thus rather one-sided in its 
arguments. I believe every Catholic 
college student should read Amenica, 
but we should also be given another 
point of view. 

Besides current events, I especially 
like the Literature and Arts depatt- 
ment. I find one can rely on the selec- 
tion of movies and books picked by 
your critics as sound and worth-while, 

Joan Pratr 


. .. Because AMERICA was introduced 
as an integral part of our course in 
economics, I disregarded almost en- 
tirely the first few issues. 

After a few weeks, I began looking 
through the table of contents each 
week and selecting the more impor- 
tant articles. Now I find that it is 
quite difficult to distinguish what is 
“pertinent” information and what is 
not. Josery A. FITzGERALD 


... AMERICA keeps us up to date on 
current issues connected with eco- 
nomics. Many interesting topics for 
discussion are provided by the ar- 
ticles. 

I also enjoy the reviews of movies, 
plays and books. It is so nice to find 
a magazine that gives you the Cath- 
olic viewpoint on entertainment and 
literature. Kay Dow Linc 


(The above is a selection from almost 
forty letters received from students in 
economics at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They were forwarded 
to us by Dr. Bruno Hartung, who uses 
AMERICA as required supplementary 
reading in his courses in economics. 
Ep.) 
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